Frenchman wrote 
of Indian lifestyle 


An early adventurer to 
write about the Indians of 
the Camas-Washougal area 
was Gabriel Franchere, a 
Frenchman with the Astor 
company that arrived at the 
mouth of the Columbia in 
1811. His was the first 
historical record after the 
Lewis and Clark expedition 
five years before. 

Franchere wrote about 
hearing from the Indians 
that “white” men were 
somewhere up the river, so 
he and his men left by 
canoe’in May of 1811 to 
investigate. They camped 
one night on a “beautiful 
prairie,’’ probably the 
present site of Washougal, 
and recognized Mt. Hood. 

Two mornings later they 
came upon an_ Indian 
fishermen’s hut and stopped 
for breakfast. This would 
have been in the vicinity of 
Beacon Rock. Franchere’s 
account continued: 

“Here we found an old 
blind man who gave us a 
cordial reception. Our guide 
said that he was a white 
man and that he was called 
Soto. We learned from the 
old man himself that he was 
the son of a Spaniard who 
had been shipwrecked at the 
mouth of the river; that 
some of the crew on this 
occasion got safely to land, 
but they had all been 
massacred by the Clatsops, 
with the exception of 
four who were spared and 
who married native women. 
Disgusted with the savage 
life, the four Spaniards, of 
whom the father of this 
man was one, had 


FISH like this big one must have been a relatively common catch for 


early Indians. in the Camas-Washougal area. This was probably one 
of the most famous fish ever caught locally. The huge sturgeon, 
reportedly weighing 1,050 pounds, caught in 1916, has been 
discussed for years. A man named Edwards (left of fish) caught the 
sturgeon. Identified from left to right: John Roffler, Mr. Hartwig, 
Hugh Kennedy, Edwards (the fisherman), unidentified, Sam Bennett 
(without hat), Charles Richart, P. J. Lameroux, and Jess Harris. 


attempted, overland, to 
reach a settlement-of white 
men, but had never been 
heard of again.” 

After the Indians had fed 
the explorers “royally,” 
they continued upriver, 
soon reaching a_ rapids 


opposite Strawberry Island, 
so named by Lewis and 
Clark. 

The Spaniards who Soto 
told about would have been 
in this area long before 
Lieut. William R. Broughton 
of Vancouver’s expedition. 
However, they must have 
perished at the hands of 
Indians or from hunger or 
the elements, as they left no 
trace, and thus missed an 
important place in the 
history of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Franchere described the 

local Indians as being short 
y of stature, usually not more 
than five feet tall. The men 
customarily plucked out 
pearly all their beards, only 
a few old men allowing 
them to grow. 


The men, who went 


i 


naked in the summer, were 
excellent swimmers. Only in 
winter did they throw a 
panther skin around their 
shoulders, or a cape made of 
skins of wood rats sewn 
together. They wore a 
conical hat made of fibrous 
roots, which gave the feeling 
of being rainproof. 
Franchere told how the 
Indians fished for sturgeon. 
“The sturgeon is taken 
with a hook or net. The 
hooks are ingeniously made 
of iron and bound by a 
strong cord of nettle so that 
they do not break. They are 
spaced about 12 feet apart 
on a line made of tree bark. 
Having attached a rock 
weighing fifteen or sixteen 
pounds to the end of the 
line, they throw it crosswise 
over the river, careful to 


place the buoy at the other 
end. For bait they use little 
fish,..called mullet, passing 
the hook through the gills 
and sliding the fish along 
the cord that holds it to the 


‘line. As the cord glides up 


and down, the little fish 
gives the gppearance of 
being alive; the sturgeon, 
deceived, swallows the bait 
and is caught. The Indians 
catch about ten or twelve a 
night in this manner.” 


Sturgeon nets, Franchere 
related, were made in the 
shape of a funnel with a 
bright white shell in the 
apex for a lure. The fish so 
caught were occasionally 
ten feet long, or more, and 
were often tied to stakes as 
a method of live storage. 
—M.B. 


